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PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND Pay Rous In 1938 


The statistics on industrial production are taken from reports of the Federal Reserve Board 


and the Department of Commerce. 


Employment and pay rolls, except for Class I steam railroads, 


are based on Bureau of Labor Statistics figures adjusted to the 1935 Census of Manufactures. 


During the first half of 1938 business activity, 
employment, and pay-roll disbursements to workers 
were at a low level. A gradual improvement in 
general economic conditiaos in July and August 
was followed by a more rapid recovery in the autumn 
months. At the close of the year the volume of 
industrial production was nearly 30 percent larger 
than at the low point in June. 
factory workers rose about 22 percent during the 
last half of the year, and factory employment, 
which had not declined quite so much as production 
and pay rolls, advanced 11 percent. 


Wage payments to 


As is usually the case, output of nondurable- 
goods industries — food, textiles, leather, etc.— 
did not fluctuate so widely as the production of 
durable goods such as automobiles, iron and steel, 


plate glass in 1938 was less than half as large 


as in the preceding year. Orders for tools to be 
used in the manufacture of machinery were 45 


percent below their record breaking year of 1937. 


Total freight car loadings declined 19 percent 
and were 42 percent smaller thanin1929. Depart- 
ment store sales decreased nearly 8 percent 
compared with 1937, sales by variety chain stores 
declined 4 percent, and rural sales of general 


merchandise were 6 percent lower. 


Nonagricultural Employment in 1938. Averaged 
for the year as a whole, approximately 32,200,000 
workers had jobs in industries other than agri- 
culture. Total nonagricultural employment last 


year was 7 percent lower than in 1937, about 10 











machinery, and lumber. For percent lower than in 1929, 
example, activity in slaughter- TOTAL NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT and 20 percent higher’ than 
ing amid meat packing estab- in 1932. 
lishments in 1938 was slightl 
ent y YEAR ANNUAL AVERAGE Factory Employment. Sub- 
greater than in the preceding 
m tob rect : stantially more workers had 
year obacco manufactures 
‘ 1938 32, 200,000 jobs in manufacturing industries 
averaged about the same as in 1937 34.560.000 
. es ’ at the close of 1938 than during 
1937, leather output declined 1936 33.200.000 
’ ’ the first half of the year 
10 percent, and textile produc- 1935 31.480.0 
93e si, 9000 when employment was lower than 
tion declined about 17 percent. 1934 30. 260.000 
Ss ‘tn aie teed oducti . ’ ’ at any time since the beginning 
a Sy See 1933 27,730,000 of 1934. 
of steel ingots dropped 44 1932 27. 660.000 
. ’ ’ 
percent, automobile assemblies 1931 30.870.000 Following sharp declines 
. ’ ’ 
declined 48 percent, and lumber 1930 33,940,000 recorded during the closing 
Output was 20 percent smaller 1929 36,140,000 months of 1937, employment 
than in 1937. Production of remained practically unchanged 














during the first quarter of 1938. Further small 


recessions occurred in the second quarter, and 
the low point of the year was registered in 
midsummer. Gains in the last 6 months resulted 


in the reemployment of approximately three-quarters 
of a million factory workers by December 1938. 
Factory Pay Rolls. Weekly pay rolls to workers 
in 1938 
After the 


employed in manufacturing industries 


followed the same trend as employment. 
first 4 months, during which no pronounced changes 


in pay-roll disbursements occurred, aggregate 


weekly wage payments in June declined to their 


lowest point of the year. Increases in the late 
fall by the end of 
in the addition of slightly more than $30,000,000 


in the pay envelopes of 


summer and resul ted the year 


per week factory wage 


earners. While factory pay rolls for the year 
1938 as a whole were higher than in 
years 1931 to 19%, 


1936, and 1935. 


any of the 4 


they were lower than in 1937, 


MANUFACTURI 


industries as measured 
23 


Output of manufacturing 


by the Federal Reserve Board's index was about 


sercent smaller in 1938 than in 1937 when factory 
oroduction reached its highest point since 1929. 
It was about one-third larger than in 1932, the 


low point of the depression, 
1929. 


and nearly one-third 


sm-*ler than in 
Employment 


12 


in manufacturing industries, aver- 


aged over months, was about 18 percent lower 


Fifteen of the 


Nonmanufacturing Industries. 
16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed by th 


Bureau of 


Statistics averaged fewer e. 
1937. 


average employment 


Labor 
ployees in 1938 than in 
than in 

registered in anthracite mining, bituminous ¢o,) 


10 percent were 
mining, metal mining, quarrying, brokerage offices, 


and building construction. The level of employ. 


ment in insurance houses was Slightly higher 
than in 1937. 

With the exception of a slight increase iy 
the total wage payments to employees in the 


telephone and telegraph industry, nonmanufac- 
turing industries averaged smailer total weekly 
1937. The 


reported 


pay rolls in 1938 than in largest 
(32 


Other reductions amounting to 10 percent 


decline percent) was in metal 


mining. 
or more occurred in anthracite mining, bituminous 
brokerage offices, an 


coal mining, quarrying, 


building construction. 


INDUSTRIES 
in 1938 than in 19937. For every 1,000 workers 
employed in factories in 1929, 820 had jobs in 


manufacturing establishments last 
against 1,000 in 1937 and 630 in 1932. 
The aggregate weekly wage income of all factory 
workers in 1938 averaged 24 percent less than in 
the preceding year. For every $1,000 paid out ir 
weekly wages in 1929, about $700 was paid out last 
year as against $920 in 1937 and $420 in 1932. 
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100 PERCENT . er — 100 PERCENT | $209,500,000 100 PERCENT 
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Nearly 22 million fewer tons of steel ingots 27 percent below the level of the preceding year 
vere produced in 1938. The tonnage was slightly and 15 percent below 1929. Weekly pay rolls in 
more than twice 4s large as in 1932 but about half 1938 averaged about 44 percent smaller than in 
as large as in 1929. Employment in blast furnaces, 1937 and nearly 40 percent smaller than in 1929. 
steel works, and rolling mills in 1938 was about They were more than twice as large as in 1932. 

5 (2) 5 

54.3MILLION TONS-INGOTS IOOPERCENT | 419,000 WORKERS 100 PERCENT $14,060,000 100 PERCENT 
A A 

= A rs) 

13.3 MILLION TONS-INGOTS 24PERCENT] 235,000 WORKERS 56 PERCENT $ 3,510,000 25 PERCENT 
ie) ie) 5 io] 

8eaeai ART 656566566 

49. 5MILLION TONS-INGOTS 91 PERCENT] 488,000 WORKERS 116 PERCENT $15,460,000 110 PERCENT 
(eo) {2 {e] 5 

HDs AAAR 5656 

27.8 MILLION TONS-INGOTS 5! PERCENT 357,000 WORKERS 85 PERCENT ¢ 8,580,000 61 PERCENT 

AUTOMOBILES 

Production of 2,500,000 passenger cars and of 1929. Employment in the automobile industry 
trucks last year was about 2,300,000 cars short declined 41 percent in 1938 but remained consider- 
of the 1937 output but 1,100,000 cars more than ably higher than in 1932. Weekly pay rolls to 
in 1932. Less than half as many cars and trucks workers were 44 percent smaller than in 1937 though 
were produced last year as in the peak year 78 percent higher than in 1932. 

(e)] (2) (e] (e) 
fa RARRA &6&65& 
5.4 MILLION CARS 100 PERCENT 447,000 WORKERS 100 PERCENT $14,100,000 100 PERCENT 
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as AA 6&& 
1.4 MILLION CARS 26 PERCENT 244,000 WORKERS 55 PERCENT | $ 4,900,000 35 PERCENT 
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116 PERCENT | $15,660,000 tit PERCENT 
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CLASS | RAILROADS 
Total freight car loadings in 1938 were 19 the lowest recorded for any year since 1899, Last 
percent lower than in 1937 and 42 percent lower Weekly wage payments to railroad workers in 19% percent Ss 
than in 1929. They were nearly 9 percent higher averaged 13 percent smaller than in 1937 byt | jarge 35 
than in 1932. Average employment of 940,000 about 14 percent higher than in 1932. They were nalf as 
workers on Class I steam railroads last year was 41 percent below the 1929 average. sawmills 
——— 
aaan h 
52.6 MILLION CARS 100 PERCENT 1,700,000 WORKERS I!O00 PERCENT [| $56,600,000 100 PERCENT 
4 a 5 ‘ i ‘ 
et AN a RN A OE 
26.1 MILLION CARS 53 PERCENT 1,030,000 WORKERS 59 PERCENT | $29,400,000 52 PERCENT 
E | : | i | 4 ; | 
37.7 MILLION CARS 71 PERCENT 1,115,000 WORKERS 66 PERCENT | $38,400,000 68 PERCENT 
a Bp ht 
ARK 6&6 
30.5 MILLION CARS 58 PERCENT 940,000 WORKERS SS PERCENT $33,500,000 59 PERCENT 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
Output of electric power for public use in and power and manufactured gas plants declined in A 
1938 declined slightly fromthe record established 1938 and weekly pay rolls also recorded a slight less bit 
in the preceding year but was still markedly decrease. Both employment and total wage payments 1937 I 
higher than the output of 1932 or 1929. The aver- last year averaged considerably higher than in s larg 
age number f workers employed in electric light 1932, but somewhat smaller than in 1929. percent 
—_—_—— 
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$7,590,000 80 PERCENT 
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$9,470,000 100 PERCENT 


5656656 


$9,360,000 98 PERCENT 











* Employment and pay rolls include power and light and manufactured gas. 
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899, Last year's production of lumber was 20 lower than in the preceding year, and weekly pay 
1938 percent smaller than in 1937 but nearly twice as rolls averaged 20 percent smaller. Both employ- 
but } large as in 1932. It was only slightly more than ment and pay rolls last year were markedly above 
were half as large as the 1929 output. Employment in their 1932 levels but considerably below their 
sawnills during 1938 averaged about 18 percent averages for 1929. 
— 
[e] i o o 6 
RRR RARKRR G555e 
T 36.9 BILLION BOARD FEET IOOPERCENT] 419,000 WORKERS 100 PERCENT $6,100,000 100 PERCENT 
6 
r 10.8 BILLION BOARD FEET 2S9PERCENT/] 152,000 WORKERS 36 PERCENT $1,650,000 20 PERCENT 
6 o 6 j 
Fn ER TT 
297,000 WORKERS Ti PERCENT $5,050,000 62 PERCENT 
6 ©) o 
= 244,000 WORKERS 58 PERCENT $4,020,000 50 PERCENT 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
in About 100 million fewer tons or 24 percent coal mining during 1938 than in the preceding 
ht less bituminous coal was mined in 1938 than in year or in 1929. The total weekly wage income 
ts 1937 Last year's output was about two-thirds of miners employed in 1938 averaged 23 percent 
in s lar as that of 1929. Approximately 13 smaller than in 1937 and was about two-thirds 
percent fewer workers were employed in bituminous as large as in 1929. 
* 
PRODUCTION EMPLOYMENT WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 
{°] 5 
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535 MILLION TONS 100 PERCENT | 459,000 WORKERS 100 PERCENT $11,050,000 100 PERCENT 
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hemedeme home) 
310 MILLION TONS 58 PERCENT | 350,000 WORKERS 76 PERCENT $4,560,000 41 PERCENT 
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COTTON TEXTILES 


in 1938, 1987 or 1929. 


were in higher than in 


It 
1932. 


was, however, considerab) 


Average weekly 


operation, declined 20 percent. The number of declined 23 percent in 1938. They were 26 perce; 
workers employed in cotton-goods manufacturing in smaller than in 1929 but 52 percent higher thar 
1938 averaged about 15 percent smaller than in the average for 1932. 
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PRODUCTION EMPLOYMENT WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 
ACTIVE SPINDLE HOURS 
66666 
100 BILLION 100 PERCENT | 425,000 WORKERS 100 PERCENT $6,240,000 100 PERCENT 
sanineetetenntenmieneemmmeantlianaaeenae ES RT al 
70.3 BILLION 70 PERCENT | 297,000 WORKERS 70 PERCENT $3,040,000 49 PERCENT 
ie) ie) ie) 5 o 
TR RN ON TT EL 
95.5 BILLION 96 PERCENT | 422,000 WORKERS 99 PERCENT $6,020,000 97 PERCENT 
{o] 5 5 {eo 
Se RT LLL TT TT 
76.0 BILLION 76 PERCENT 360,000 WORKERS 85 PERCENT $4,630,000 74 PERCENT 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
Production of cigars, cigarettes, and ther Employment last yearwas also Slightly below 1932, 
tobacco products in 1938 remained at the high but weekly pay rolls averaged about 18 percent 
level established in 1987. Both employment and igher than in 1932. Compared with 1929, 24 per- 
pay rolls averaged over 12 months were slightly cent fewer workers had jobs in 1938 and weekly pay 
lower in 1938 than in the preceding year. rolls were 30 percent smaller. 
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A YEAR’S WORK OF THE CONCILIATION SERVICE 


J. R. STEELMAN, DIRECTOR 
CONCILIATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


"I am convinced that once the parties to a dispute can 


Cown with 


voluntarily sit 


ntent to reach an agreement a satisfactory solution is possible. 


"The place of the conciliator is 
principles, to clarify the issue, and 


practical experience as to methods, 


to bring 
make suggestions 


practices, 


this about, to act as interpreter of 
for short cuts based on 


and procedure. His duty is to add 


the sanction of a third party to honorable agreements between honest men." 


Une of the most significant changes in the 


field of employer-employee relations in the last 
few years has been the growing tendency both among 


employers and workers to invoke the aid of the 


U. S. Conciliation Service before a controversy 


actually results in a stoppage of work. AS a 


result, during the year ending June 30, 1938, the 


Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor 


has been successful in effecting a peaceful settle- 
nent of 339 threatened strikes, involving more than 


230,000 workers. With an average of 20 workdays 


lost by each striking employee, as computed by 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, this work of 


the Conciliation Service has been estimated to 


account for more than 44 million man-days of 


work saved. 


Altogether, during the year the Conciliation 
Service disposed of 4,231 cases on labor relations, 


involving more than 1,600,000 workers. Strikes, 


threatened strikes, lockouts, andother controver- 


sies generally described as labor disputes were 


issues in 2,319 cases, involving about 1,460,000 


workers. The other services rendered include 


arbitration, consent elections, and conferences 


with labor and management for the promotion of 


industrial harmony. 


The Conciliation Service has been active in 


every State of the Union, the District of 


Columbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 


Islands. Pennsylvania had the largest number of 


cases, involving more than 223,000 workers. 


134739 O—-39———-2 


--Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 


Among the industries, textiles accounted for 819 


cases, affecting more than 255,000 workers. 


Wider Scope of Activities. Not very long 


ago a labor dispute was largely a local affair. 
In recent years, however, the growing interdependence 
between sections of the country and different 
industries, the growth of unions, and the develop- 
ment of Federal and State labor legislation have 
made even the smallest plants an integral part of 
the complicated economic and social structure of 
the country. Labor andmanagement today are finding 
it essential to know not only the conditions in 
their own plant or in their own industry, but also 
the economic and social conditions affecting all 
The field covered by signed agreements 
also 


The typical agreement now contains more 


industries. 


between employers and workers has been 
expanded. 
major clauses than were contained in agreements 
a few years ago, and the details on working condi- 
tions, rates of wages, and hours of work are more 


clearly defined. 


Commissioners of conciliation must be thoroughly 


familiar with these new developments, and this 
knowledge of economic conditions and collective- 
bargaining procedures in industry has been the 


principal factor in aiding and dispatching the 


work of the Conciliation Service. For more than 
a quarter of a century, without coercive authority, 
this Service has carried on its efforts to bring 
about harmonious relations between management and 
labor 


record speaks for itself. 


and to promote peace in industry. Its 








The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, effective 
as of October 24, 1938, provides a floor to wages 
and a ceiling to the hours of work for most wage 
the field of interstate 
However, this law affords no protection 


earners employed in 


commerce. 


to the millions of me.. and women who are employed 


in industries classified as intrastate commerce. 


Some of these workers, especially women and 


minors, are protected by State minimum-wage laws 
States, the 


Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 


which now exist in 25 District of 


The last 3 
Significant 


witnessed several 
State 


legislation in the United States. 


years have 


developments in minimum-wage 
1936, the 
United States Supreme Court declared the minimun- 
wage law of New York unconstitutional and thus 
to the of such 
which 1933. A 
year later, however, the Court upheld the consti- 


tutionality of the 


In 


put a stop rapid development 


legislation took place after 
minimum-wage law for women 
in the State of Washington. 
all the 


wage legislation for women. 


This decision removed 
doubt concerning validity of minimum 
Three States--Arizona, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, where the legislatures 
were in session during or immediately after the 
Supreme Court decision--passed minimum-wage laws 
1937. 
was signed by the 


in A bill which had been enacted in Nevada 


Governor of the State on the 
day the Court made its favorable ruling. 
Utah 


of 


Colorado 
and appropriated funds for the administra- 


tion their laws which had long been on the 
statute books but had not been put into operation 
because of lack of funds. 
the District of 
reestablished and put into effect. 


law, 


The laws of Arkansas, 


Columbia, and Puerto Rico were 
The Minnesota 
which had been held valid only for minors, 


was again made applicable to women also. 


During 1938, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
into 


and Kansas 


put effect minimum-wage laws for women, 


= 


The States are: 


RECENT STATE MINIMUM - WAGE LEGISLATION 


making a total of 25 States with 
the 


These laws cover most of the women an 


minimum-wage 


legislation for protection of women an 


minors.* 
minors employed in the industrial areas of the 
Fast and Middle West and on the Pacific Coast, 
Of the 


Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma-- have minimu- 


southern States only four -- Kentucky, 


wage laws. 


More important than the ntmber of minimus. 


wage laws enacted in the last 2 years is the 
number of woman wage who have been 
brought under the 
laws by new wage orders issued and by the high 
standards set in During 1938, 77 


wage orders establishing minimum wages for almost 


earners 


the protection of existing 


these orders. 


a quarter of a million women were issued in 12 
During the 


the Supreme Court's favorable 


States and the District of Columbia. 
21 months between 
decision in 
1938, 58 orders were 
the total 
years since the passage of the first minimum-wage 
1912. 


the Washington case and the end of 
issued, or more than half 


of number of orders issued in the ¥ 


law in Massachusetts in 


Most of the State minimum-wage laws 


enacted for the 


were 


protection of women and minors 
exclusively, and the wage orders issued generally 
apply to 


women 


industries employing large numbers of 
and minors. The principal industries for 
which issued 


States during 1937 and 1938 are: 


wage orders were by the different 


Laundries: Colorado, Connecticut, District 


of Columbia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 


New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island. 
Dry Cleaning: Connecticut, District of Col- 


umbia, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island. 


Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 


Ohio, 


Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


+ thee Pineigae 


Oklahoma Oregon and 
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Arizona, Colorado, District of 


Retail Trade: 
Columbia, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, and Utah. 


Beauty Shops: District of Columbia, Illinois, 
New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, and Washington. 

Hotels and Restaurants: District of Columbia, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, and Oklahoma. 

The highest minimum wage established during 
the year was $18 for a 36— to 48-hour week for 
women employed in beauty shops in the District of 

Women working less than 36 or more than 
must be paid 50 The 
wage order for the automotive industry 


Columbia. 


cents an hour. 


48 hours 
Oklahoma 
trade also 


both 


wholesale and distributing 
$ 18-a-week 


for 


and 


provides an minimum for men 


and women. 


In nearly all orders issued in 1938, the 


weekly or hourly rates set are higher than the 
25-cent per hour minimum established by the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act for the first 


year of its operation. In 9 out of 10 cases the 


rates exceed 30 
half of 


high or higher than 35 cents an hour. 


equal or 


State minimumwage 


cents, and nearly the rates set are as 


Some States have applied a new principle in 


determining minimum wages which would provide a 


less regular income to the wage earners 
the State 


more or 
covered by the law. The wage board in 
of New York that an 


wage, no matter how high, would not guarantee the 


realized hourly minimum 


either a regular or &n adequate income. 
the 


workers 


It therefore recommended that women in 


guaranteed minimum 


the 


laundry industry be paid a 


weekly wage irrespective of number of hours 
they worked up to 40 


New York wage board hoped to 


a week. In this way the 


establish regular 


hours of employment in the laundry industry with 


benefits to workers resulting from a_ steady 


income and to employers because of a high level 
of efficiency generally resulting from continuous 


and steady employment. 


Several States have adopted this guaranteed 


wage principle in a somewhat modified form. 
Colorado, for example, requires that the same 
wages be paid to laundry workers who work 40 


hours a weekor less, but permits women who prefer 


to work on a part-time basis to be paid by the 
permits for 


Columbia, 


provided they obtain special 


the District of 


hour, 
such employment. In 
laundry workers must be paid $14.50 for a workweek 


of not less than 17 and not more than 44 hours. 


In Pennsylvania, the minimum weekly wage is paid 


to all woman laundry workers employed for not 


less than 17 and no more than 39 hours a week. 


the laid down by the 


Supreme Court decision, some States have proceeded 


Following principle 
living data to determine the 
the the 


According to 


to collect cost of 


actual needs of workers covered by 


these studies, 


minimum—wage law. 


the annual and weekly expenditures required by 
a self-supporting woman to maintain an adequate 
standard of living are: 

STATE PER YEAR PER WEEK 
Arizona .. «ee -. $1,032.34 $19.85 
Colorado . .. + « « 975.08 18.77 
District of Columbia 1,118.49 21.51 
New Jersey . « « « « 1,147.82 22.07 
New York . « « « « « 1,192.46 22.93 
Pennsylvania . .« «+ -« 1,094.83 21.05 
WO a¢e eee o's 924.28 17.77 

In making the survey on adequate minimum 
standards for working women, the Minimum-Wage 
Division of the New York Department of Labor, 
for example, had in mind a budget which would 
provide an adequate standard of living for self- 
supporting women and not for emergency use for 


persons or families in temporary economic distress. 


It also found it necessary to establish the 


required minimum budget on an annual basis, as 


themselves not only when 


but also 


periods of 


workers must maintain 


actually employed, during partial 


employment and during temporary 


unemployment. 
the estimated 


budgets prepared by various States is not to advise 


In general, the purpose of 


working women on how to spend their money, but 


rather to provide a reasonable basis for estimat- 


ing the cost of adequate maintenance for working 


women in terms of their usual needs. No board, 


however, has as yet recommended a minimum wage as 
standard. 


high as the amount needed to meet this 








characterized 
the need for 
agricultural 


Fmployment in agriculture is 
by marked seasonal fluctuations in 
hired workers. Like the 


affected 


farmer, 


workers are by poor crops, low prices, 


droughts, and floods. In addition, agricultural 


workers face the almost insuperable task of 


gaining a living through work that is characterized 
and and for which 


by insecurity irregularity 


relatively low wages are paid. 
Farming is essentially a family business. In 
approximately 31,801,000 
the than 6,812,000 
States. Of the 11,000,000 
engaged in agricultural work in 


1935 persons lived on 


more farms in the United 


persons actively 
1935, 


of their 


January 


78 percent were operators and members 


families and the remaining 22 percent, or 
e . 


1,646,000 persons, were hired wage earners. 
Of these, 22,600, or 44 percent, worked on 
farms with only one hired hand; 275,300, or 17 
percent, worked on farms with two hired hands; 
and 647,600, or 39 percent of all farm laborers 
in the country, were employed on farms with 
3 or more hired workers. 

The seasonal pattern of agriculture varies 


SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


must be harvested in time or it will fall or be 
damaged by rain; and fruit must be picked before 
it falls or becomes too ripe. 

The employment of hired helpers is subject to 
much greater seasonal variation than is the employ- 


ment of members of farm families. Slightly more 
than half as many hired workers are needed in the 
winter slack months as during the summer or fal] 


seasons. Forevery 100 hired farmhelpers employed 
on the average during the period 1325-36 there 


were generally 70 persons employed in January, 


the slackest month of the year, as compared with 


about 120 persons in June and July and 122 in 
October. For instance, in 1936 approximately 
1,657,000 hired men were employed on farms in 
January, as against 2,848,000 in June and about 


2,800,000 in September and October. 
’ P 


The expansion in labor requirements in the 


various crop areas does not all come at the same 


time. The demands for extra help in the cotton 


areas donot coincide with those in the cash grain, 
corn, and dairy sections; the demand for seasonal 


labor in the truck and fruit districts differs 


from that in the sugar-beet, tobacco, and ranching 




















greatly with the type of farm activity carried on. sections. Furthermore, the type as wel] as the 
For example, in the South number of seasonal farm 
the cotton areas have two EARNINGS OF HIRED FARM HANDS, 1910-38 hands needed differs among 
peaks for additional labor the various crop areas. In 
requiremants—one for chopping Average monthly rate the cotton, tobacco, garden 
or thinning of cotton and YEAR nati siameneie truck, fruit, and specialty- 
the other for cotton picking. BOARD BOARD crop areas, families and 
In the wheat regions extra children are generally en- 
labor is needed at harvest 1910 $19.60 $28.05 ployed. Inthe corn, wheat, 
time, while in the fruit 1915 21.10 29.95 dairy, and ranching sections, 
areas additional labor is 19 20 47.25 65.05 the single hired man is 
required during picking 1925 33.90 47.80 preferred. 
time. 19:30 31.15 66.00 Extensive use of ma- 
The fact that most farm 1935 19.65 ahaa chinery in recent years in 
crops are perishable makes sata 32.56 ease the harvesting of wheat, 
the labor problem even more 1937 25.90 35.05 com, and other grains has 
complicated. Cotton must 1938 25.40 atateiate had a tendency to reduce the 
be picked before it becomes Source: JU. S. Department of Agriculture. seasonal demand for hired 
discolored or lost; wheat farm workers. The use of 
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machinery has also shortened the periods in which 


extra help is needed. 
FARM LABOR REQUIREMENTS BY MONTHS 


This marks the low point in 


employment. 


January. month 


agricul tural Except for the dairy, 


poultry, and livestock farming areas, there is 


little activity in farm regions. 


February-May. Employment increases slightly 
and 
spring plowing 
the 


increasing 


in February improves considerably in March, 


when and seeding start in many 


sections of country, particularly in the 


South. With 


cotton, wheat, and corn areas, agricultural employ- 


spring activities in 


ment advances rapidly during April and May. 


June. Seasonal labor demands continue to rise 


during thismonth. Harvesting starts inthe winter- 


wheat areas. Cultivating corn, chopping cotton, 


truck gardening, plantingof special crops, digging 


early potatoes, thinning sugar beets, and other 


farm activities are general all over the country. 
sections, June marks the 


In some agricultural 


peak of farm employment. 


July. This is the harvest season for grains, 


marked by an increase in seasonal labor require- 


ments in the wheat and small-grain areas. 





ates} | | | 
= = 


August-September Harvesting continues during 
the first half of August, particularly in the 
North and in the Pacific grain section. In the 


second half of the month and the first part of 
September there is a general decline in the seasonal 
farms. In of the 


fall work gets under way. 


many 


labor requirements on 


farming areas, however, 


Cutting corn, picking cotton, seeding winter 


wheat, silo filling, and harvesting of special 


crops tend to increase the demand for hired hands. 


October. This month marks the fall peak in 
seasonal employment on farms. Farm activities 
requiring a large amount of labor include corn 


harvesting and husking, seeding winter wheat, 


cotton picking, fruit picking, the harvesting of 
special crops such as sugar beets, tobacco, 
potatoes, and sugar cane. Fall plowing is also 


The need for hired help is 


the summer months 


done at this time. 


greater than in because many 


unpaid family workers on farms are attending schools. 


November-December. The demand for agricultural 


declines sharply in November, though some 


Labor 
extra help may still be used in seeding of winter 


wheat in southern areas. December marks the 


beginning of the winter lull in farm employment, 


which continues into the following month. 








EMPLOYMENT PROVIDED ON ROAD-BUILDING PROJECTS 


LILLIAN LUNENBURG 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Approximately 37 cents out of every dollar 


on road construction 


the pay 
the 
About 35 cents is spent for materials, 


spent goes into 
envelopes of workers employed at the site of 
project. 
and the remainder-- about 28 cents out of each 
dollar -—- covers other costs, including such items 
as taxes, 


insurance, rentals of road machinery, 


and profits. 


Wage earners employed at the siteof the proj- 
ect receive approximately 40 cents out of every 
dollar spent in grading and drainage work. 
dollar 


31 cents 


They 


receive about 35 cents out of each ot 


construction cost in bituminous paving, 
in bridge-construction work, and nearly 27 cents 
in concrete paving. These findings are based on 
2,000 


supervised by the Bureau 


a study of more than completed Federal 
road—building projects 
of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture 


and financed by emergency appropriations. 


For all types of 
the 


averaged about 46 


road work combined hourly 
earnings of regardless of 
skill, The highest 


average (51.7 cents per hour) was paid on bridge- 


workers employed, 


cents. 


construction jobs. Hourly eamings averaged 
149.7 cents on concrete-paving projects, 45.7 
cents on grading and drainage work, and 42.8 


cents on bituminous-paving construction. 


Expenditures for materials were highest on 


concrete-paving jobs, where slightly more than 


one-half (51.3 percent) of the total expenditures 
went for purchase of cement, sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, Materials accounted 
for 47 


building, 


and other products. 
the 
37 percent in 


percent of total costs in bridge 


bituminous paving, and 


about 30 percent in grading and drainage work. 


The proportion of materials used varies with 
the nature of the project. For example, iron and 
steel products account for about one-third of the 
total cost of the materials used in bridge build 


ing andless than 10 percent in bituminous paving. 


the every $1,000,000 of 
expenditures for materials on all types of 


On average, out of 
road- 
construction projects, $164,000 was spent for iron 
and steel products; $157,000 for sand, gravel, and 
crushed stone; $155,000 
$144,000 $61,000 


$319,000 was spent for all other materials. 


for petroleum products; 


for cement; for lumber, and 


Man-Hours of Employment. Total 
created both at the site of construction and away 
the by 
estimated at approximately 1,402,000 man-hours of 
work for each $1,000,000 expended. 
volume of employment at the site of construction 
$1,000,000 of 
bituminous-paving 


employment 


from site road-building projects is 


The greatest 


per expenditure is provided by 


and grading and drainage 


projects. The greatest volume of indirect employ- 
ment away from the site of construction is provided 


by bridge building and concrete paving. 


Carpenters, cement finishers, concrete 


puddlers, truck drivers, roller operators, and 
common laborers are among the various skilléd and 
unskilled groups of workers employed on road 


construction projects. The Bureau's study revealed 
that for every $1,000,000 spent on road building 
these workers obtain on the average about 813,000 
man-hours of employment. 
provides 880,000 
per $1,000,000 of expenditures, bituminous paving 
814,000 construction 595,000 
man-hours, and concrete paving 535,000 man-hours. 


Grading and drainage work 
man-hours of work at the site 


man-hours, bridge 


In addition, many workers are employed in 


steel mills, cement plants, sawmills, gravel and 


stone quarries, mines, and factories to produce 
the materials and equipment used in road construc- 
tion. The labor time involved in production of 
materials away 
$1,000 ,000 


man—hours in bridge building, 


from the site of the project per 


spent amounts to about 684,000 


as against 619,000 

601,900 man-hours 
and 573,000 
grading and drainage work. 


man-hours in concrete paving, 


in bituminous paving, man-hours in 


<= em 
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HouRS AND EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


in fertilizer manufacturing 


1938 averaged about 324 cents 


Workers plants 


in the spring of 


Although some employees, particularly 


an hour. 
the small group of skilled workers, earned con- 
siderably more than the average, about 1 out of 


4 earned less than 25 cents an hour and more than 
all the men employed received less than 
About 3.5 of all the 


white employees and 9.5 percent of all the Negro 


half of 


390 cents an hour. percent 


workers averaged less than 15 cents an hour. 


Unskilled workers, mostly Negroes, constitute 


the major labor force in the industry. In some 
rural areas and small towns, many of the workers 
are agricultural laborers who are drawn into the 


plants to work during the busy fertilizer season. 
Very fewof the establishments -- only 6 of the 283 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey—- 
operated under trade-union agreements. 

For the country as a whole, unskilled laborers 


in fertilizer plants averaged about 284 cents an 


hour. This .was approximately 74 cents an hour 
less than tne earnings of the semiskilled workers 
half the 


earnings of the skilled workers. 


and about as much as average hourly 


Marked differences in hourly @arnings were 
found between States as well as between geograph- 
the the 


fertilizer plants in the North paid more per hour 


ical regions of country. On average, 
than plants located in the upper and lower south- 
the North earn- 


38 


ern districts. However, even in 


ings varied from a low average of about cents 


an hour in Maine to a high average of 624 cents 
an hour in Michigan. No establishments in the 
northern States reported an average hourly rate 
of less than 25 cents. Over half of the plants 
located in the South, on the other hand, had, 
at the time of the survey, an average hourly 
rate of less than 25 cents. 


Hourly earnings were highest in fertilizer 


plants located in the larger cities. For example, 


in the North wage eamers 








AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF 


WORKERS IN FERTILIZER PLANTS, SPRING OF 1938 


employed in plants located 


in cities with a population 



































WEEKLY HOURS [HOURLY EARNINGS | WEEKLY EARNINGS of 1,000,000 and over aver- 
REGION AND TYPE OF WORKER 
White egro White | Negro White | Negro aged 59 cents per hour, or 
about 22 cents an hour more 
Northern wage district: th { tili k ; 
nan ertiiizer workers in 
Skilled workers...... | 49.5/49.5 | 71.0 | 60.5 | $35. 15/ $29.95 . 
Semiskilled workerss. ... | 50.5/46.0 | 52.5 /51.5 | 26.50) 23.80 cities with a population 
Unskilled workers ..... 44.5/40.5 | 44.5 | 47.5 20.00} 19.20 range of from 5,000 to 25,000. 
Upper southern wage district: In the upper southern 
Skilled workers ....+.- 49.5| 54.0 59.0 | 45.5 29.20; 24.50 wage district an average 
Semiskilled workers... - 52.0/53.5 41.0 | 36.5 21.45) 19.65 rate of 41 cents an hour 
Unsk ee 2 3. 2. 31.0 | 34. 3.40 35 , . sia 
nskilled workers 43.0) 42.0 31 34.0 13.4 14 was paid to workers in cities 
lower southern wage district: witn a population of from 
Skilled workers . . «+s - 52.0/| 60.0 50.5 | 32.5 26.30; 19.40 250,000 to 500,000, as against 
Se a a os ef 5. 32.0 -0 . et or) , 
emiskilled workers 50.5) 55.0 5 24. 16.10} 13.30 254 cents an hour in com- 
Unskilled workers . . + « « 45.51 42.0 23.0 | 22. 10.55 9.2! ; ; . 
munities with a population 
Northern wage district includes Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massa- from 2,500 to 5,000. 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, andwestern shore 
of Maryland and northern Delaware. In the lower southern 
peer southern wage district includes eastern shore of Maryland and southern wage district hourly earn 
Delaware, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Lower southern wage district includes Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, ings averaged 28% cents in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas. large cities and about 18 
cents in small communities. 

















Slight declines in the cost of food, clothing, 
miscellaneous items 


15, 1938, were 


housefurnishing goods, and 


during the 3 months ending December 


Cost OF LIVING IN DECEMBER 1938 


other cities did the changes amount to as much as 
1 percent. 


With the average costs of the 3 years 1923-925 
























































offset by an increase in fuel and light costs, as 100, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
while rents remained unchanged. As a result, the the cost of all goods purchased by wage earners 
=> 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 LARGE CITIES | 
S — — =—— easineuicaiinaneiiatinl snatches 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
AREA AND UITY September 15 1988 | December 15, 1937 June 1933 December 199 =| 10-2 erase | 
December 15, 1933 December 15, 1933 December 15, 1928 | December 15, 19238 | December 15, 19% 
_— aren Os 4 — 
Average for 32 large cities No change 2.1 +11.1 -17.0 -17.3 | 
NORTH ATLANTIC: | | 
Boston....+.+s- ees oes — | 6 | + 7. -18.8 -17.7 
le Mii cctcanincseetes | + 0.5 | 2.0 + 8.5 -16.5 -15.2 
Portland, Mes.sseeeeeess | - 0.7 | 2.7 | + 6.9 -16.3 -15.9 | 
| } | 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: | | | 
OTE DOE AE + 0.4 2.4 | +12.6 -17.6 -19.7 
Baltimore... ccccocccoces | - 0.4 ie? +10.9 -14.3 -13.8 
Jacksonville...ssccseees | - 0.9 $3.5 | +11.1 -17.6 -20.8 
NORTH CENTRAL: | 
Pe iinistesadcaknide. -0.4 | 1.8 | +12.2 -20.4 -20.7 
De iecistninenes | - 0.2 | 4.1 +21.6 -17.6 -20.2 
Dt. BOUAGecccsccvaceones | - 0.5 | 2.2 +10.3 -18.4 | -17.1 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
DAVRERENEES cccéccesacese | - 0.5 2.7 +14.3 -20.1 -23.2 
MOUSE cccscccseccccccs | +0.3 | 2.0 | +14.8 -16.6 | 17.8 
New Orleans... scseceees | - 0.1 1.0 +11.0 -15.4 -16.4 
WESTERN : 
DenvVereccoscccccccescess | No change 3.0 +11.2 -14.3 -17.2 
San Francisco..seeeseees | - 0.1 1.1 +12.3 | -12.0 -11.7 
De usendenceesuse | + 0.2 | 1.7 #11.3 | -12.7 -13.0 
| 
cost of living for families of wage earners and and lower-salaried workers in 32 cities was 
lower-salaried workers on December 15 was at about 2.7 on December 15, 1938, as against 84.5 on 
the same level as on September 15, 1938. December 15, 1937, 74.5 in June 1933, and 99.6 
Over the 3 months’ period living costs in December 1929. In other words, living costs 
declined in 21 and rose in 11 of the 32 large in these cities in December 1938 averaged 2.1 
cities surveyed 4 times a year by the Bureau of percent lower than in December 1937. They were 
Labor Statistics. In Buffalo higher food costs about 17 percent below the peak point in December 


brought about an increase of slightly more than 


In none of the 


Ll percent in the cost of living. 


1929 and 11 percent higher than at the low point 


recorded in June 1933. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN JANUARY 1939 


Wholesale Prices. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index of wholesale commodity prices 
iveraged about the same in January as in the 
preceding month. It was about 5 percent lower 
than in January 1938. Based on 1926 as 100, the 


index was 76.9 in January, 77.0 in December 1938, 


and 80.9 in January a year ago. 


the same commodities 


which 


This means 


cost $100 in 


that 
1926 


could be purchased for $76.90 inJanuary as against 
$77.00 in December and $80.90 in January 1938. 
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| INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

eee pace Gain Saaaaieesain ” 

| ] mi | a ; 

JANUARY JANUARY | INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 

| (TEM | 1926 1939 | 1938 JANUARY 1938 TO JANUARY 1939 

maa, a ees! ina TUNE TERRE 

| } Index Index Percent 

All commodities . .« « « « « « 100 | 76.9 80.9 - 4.9 

| Farm products . . « « « « « 100 67.2 73.6 | - 6.1 

| Raw materials ....+-+-+ | 100 | 70.9 74.9 - 5.9 

Semimanufactured articles . | 100 74.9 76.9 - 2.6 

Finished products . . +... | 100 80.0 84.3 - 5.1 

| 1 | | 

Retail Food Prices. Averaged for the country in January, compared with 72.4 in the preceding 
as a whole, the general level of retail food month and 73.9 in January 1938. In other words, 


prices in January was slightly lower than in 


for every dollar's worth of 


foodstuffs purchased 




















December and January a year ago. The Bureau of in 1926, consumers paid on the average 71.4 cents 
Labor Statistics index, which includes the retail in January, 72.4 cents in December, and 73.9 
prices of 84 foods sold in 51 cities, was 71.4 cents in January of last year. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
i TEM L oy rates INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
| | JANUARY 1939 JANUARY 1938 JANUARY 1938 TO JANUARY 1939 
L : an i _ ieee 
| Cents Cents Cents | Percent 
Bread, pound. . « « « « 8.1 | 8.9 - 0.8 - 8.4 
| Butter, pound ...... | 33.5 | 40.4 - 6.9 -17.2 
| Milk, delivered, quart . . | 12.7 | 12.7 Wo change | - 0.6 
Eggs, dozen . 2. 2 2 eo « 33.6 35.8 - 2.2 - 6.0 
Potatoes, pound ....s-s 2.4 | 2.0 + 0. +18.7 
a | 11.6 | 13.8 - 2.2 | ~16.4 
Pork chops, pound .... 28.6 29.3 - 0.7 - 2. 
Round steak, pound... . 35.4 32. + 2.6 + 7.9 
Sugar, pound i. + 6 -@ 6 € 4 5.2 | 5.5 - 0.3 - 7.0 
Coffee, pound ...... 22.9 | 24.2 = Bed - 5.4 
| 
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Seasonal reductions 


for 


workers in this 


The January reduction of nearly 150,009 workers 





EMPLOYMENT AND Pay RoLLs In JANuvARY 1939 


the 


industry. 


in 


January 


employment 


drop in employment of 


in retail 
stores, factories, and construction work largely 


880,000 workers in industries other than agricul ture. 
About 100,000 fewer workers had jobs in nonagricul- 


tural industries this January than a year earlier. 


about 


the other hand, 


Nineteen of 


14,000 
construction work was also sharply curtailed. 
the 


insurance houses. 


to the workers employed 


workers 


decline 


and 


was not so great as in recent years. 


highway and 


increased on 


in employment 


private building construction, although substantial, 


the 87 manufacturing industries 


Enployment in retail trade generally suffers regularly surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
large declines in January because many workers tistics reported increased employment in January 
engaged in retail trade during the Christmas and 14 reported larger weekly pay rolls. Among 
holidays are extras, hired on a temporary basis the nonwanufacturing industries surveyed employ- 

released immediately after the holidays. ment increased slightly in the telephone and 
This explains the drop of well over half a million telegraph industry and in brokerage offices and 


Aggregate weekly wage payments 


street 


electric 


























* Preliminary 








z Revised 








factory employment was also normal for this railroad and motorbus lines, in metal mining, and 
time of the year. Class I railroads laid off in brokerage and insurance firms. 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

JANUARY 14939, DECEMBER 1938, and JANUARY 1938 | 

7 

NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL | 

INDUSTRY JANUARY DECEMBER JANUARY JANUARY DECEMBER JANUARY 

1939* 19388 1938 1939* 19388 1936 | 

7 

All industries. ..... 7,048,500 |7,195,200 |6,933,600 |$157,866,000/$164,350,000 |$142,373,000 | 

Durable-goods groups: 8,135,600 |3,200,900|3,145,700 76,717,000 80,607,000 67,206,000 | 
Iron and steel ..... 765,600 779,900 770,900 19,679,000 20,543,000 15,484,000 

Machinery ...+-+s-s 810,200 812,900 920,900 20,851,000 21,256,000 22,662,000 | 

Transportation equipment 539,300 541,500 465,500 16,198,000 16,990,000 11,637,000 | 
Nonferrous metals 228,700 236,400 221,500 5,565,000 5,912,000 #,915,000 
Lamber . 2 2 0 ee eo 0 559,600 583,200 545,900 9,408,000 10,268,000 8,255,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 232,200 247,000 221,000 5,016,000 5,638,000 4,253,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: 3,912,900 |3,994,300)3,787,900 81,149,000 83,748,000 75,167,000 
Textiles .......-.|1,585,400/1,606,600/1,461,600 25,531,000 26,386,000 21,540,000 
Leather . «+ ee ° 300,200 286 ,600 289,900 5,442,000 4,890,000 4,820,000 
Food «ec ese eceeee 755,000 798,000 762,000 17,445,000 18,342,000 17,684,000 
Tobacco .. « « « e 83,000 90,200 77,100 1,119,000 1,326,000 1,068,000 
Paper and printing... 559,200 573,600 563,500 15,133,000 15,950,000 14,910,000 
ChemicalS .. «sees 370,400 373,400 379,800 9,927,000 9,951,000 9,588,000 
Rubber . . » 2 «2 «© 6 « 108,600 112,300 104,600 2,927,000 3,087,000 2,292,000 
Unclassified ....-+. 151,100 153,600 149,400 3,625,000 3,811,000 3,265,000 
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Durable-Goods Industries. All durable-goods 
groups of industries reported fewer workers on 
their pay rolls in January. The net reduction 
was estimated at 65,300. Weekly wage payments to 
workers employed in durable-goods industries were 
$3,890,000 smaller than in December. 

Compared with January 1938 approximately 
10,100 fewer workers were employed in durable- 
goods groups of industries this January. However, 
with the exception of the pay-roll reduction of 
$1,811,000 in machinery manufacturing, all groups 
reported higher weekly wage payments in January 
1939 than in the same month a year ago. The 
increase forall groups combined totaled $9,511,000 


per week. 


Nondurable-Goods Industries. Approximately 
81,400 workers were laid off in nondurable-goods 
industries between the middle of December and the 
middle of January. The aggregate weekly wage 
income of the workers employed was about $2,600,000 
smaller than in the preceding month. 

Due primarily to the employment of approximately 
23,800 more workers in textiles, employment in 
the nondurable-goods groups combinei was about 
125,000 greater this January than in January 1938. 
Weekly pay rolls over the 2-month interval 
increased nearly $6,000,000. The largest increases 
were approximately $3,991,000 in textiles, $635,000 
in rubber, $622,000 in leather, and $339,000 


in chemicals. 


————- <> —— 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Factory employment in January was 2.1 percent 
lower than in the preceding month but slightly 
above the level of January ayearago. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of employment in 
manufacturing industries stood at 89.3 inJanuary, 
as against 91.2inDecember, 87.8 in January 1938, 
and 100 as the average for the 3-year period 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Weekly wage payments to factory workers in 
January were nearly 4 percent lower than in 
December. They were, however, 11 percent higher 
than in January 1938. The Bureau's pay-roll index 
indicates that for every $1,000 disbursed in fac- 
tory wages in 1923-25, mamfacturing establishments 
paid out on the average $832 this January, as 
against $866 in December and $750 in January 1938. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 





Employment in manufacturing industries in 
January averaged slightly more than 36 hours per 
about 37 
December and 33 hours per week in January 1938. 
of 


were about the same as in the preceding month and 


week compared with hours per week in 


Average hourly earnings 65 cents in January 


in January of last year. The January weekly wage 
income of factory workers averaged $23.80 -- about 
but 
$1.95 per week more than in January a year ago. 


45 cents per week less than in December, 





IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Weekly earnings: 
$31.35 in automobiles 
28.20 in 
26.10 in 
19.85 in 


19.65 in 


blast furnaces and rolling mills 
foundries and machine shops 
sawnills 


brick manufacturing 


Average weekly hours of work and average hourly 
and weekly earnings in the five selected nondurable 
goods industries in January 1939 were— 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING TEXTILE FABRICS 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
INDUSTRY —— INCREASE OR DECREASE sen INCREASE OR DECREASE aun INCREASE OR DECREASE | 
1939 vec. 1 338 | JAN “a 3e 1930 DEC ae wan 8 | 1630 DEC 1d9® vas 1 38 
JAN. 1939 JAN. 1939 JAN. 1939 JAN. 1939 JAN. 1939 JAN. 1939 | 
Percent Percent Cents Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Carpets and rugs . 35.5 « 3,9 +44.9 62.5 - 0.2 - 5.0 |$22.40 = 3.8 +33.4 
Cotton goods .. 36.0 - 1.6 +19.6 8.5 - 0.2 - 8.4 13.85 - 1.8 + 9.1 
Cotton, small wares 39.0 - 0.7 +14.9 47.5 - 0.1 - 0.1 18.05 - 1.8 414.7 | 
Dyeing and finishing . . | 38.5 - 1.8 +11.1 54.0 + 0.6 - 5.2 20.85 - 1.4 + 5.4 | 
Hats, fur-felt .....{| 34.5 + 1.5 +10.4 71.5 + 2.1 - 1.9 24.60 + 4.1 412.3 | 
Knit goods ..«+«+«e«-«-+/| 385.8 - 3.3 +14.3 51.0 + 0.8 - 3.1 17.85 - 2.6 +11.0 | 
Silk and rayon goods . . | 36.5 - 2.0 +21.4 42.0 - 0.2 - 4.7 15.45 - 1.8 +16.2 
Woolen and worsted goods | 37.0 - 2.2 +14.6 52.5 + 0.5 -11.1 19.50 - 1.7 + 2.1 
In the five selected durable-goods indus- Weekly hours: 
tries the average weekly hours of work and 41.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 


average hourly and weekly earnings in January 


1939 were— 


Weekly hours: 

in brick manufacturing 

in foundries and machine shops 
in sawmills 

34.0 in 
33.5 in 


automobiles 
blast furnaces and rolling mills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
92.5 
83.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
71.5 in foundries and machine shops 
55.0 in 
54.0 in 


in automobiles 


sawnills 
brick manufacturing 


38.5 in 

36.5 in 

36.0 in 

34.0 in 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 

98.0 in 

95.5 in 

68.5 in 

61.5 in paper and pulp 

38.5 in 
Weekly earnings: 

$35.75 in petroleum refining 

32.60 in tires and inner tubes 

28.05 in slaughtering and meat packing 

23.80 in paper and pulp 

13.85 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


paper and pulp 

petroleum refining 
cotton-goods manufacturing 
tires and inner tubes 


petroleum refining 
tires and inner tubes 


Slaughtering and meat packing 


cotton-goods manufacturing 
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The weekly working time in all the selected 
durable- and nondurable-goods industries except 
slaughtering and meat packing averaged higher in 
January 1939 than in January 1938. Increases in 
the average workweek of 15 percent or more were 
reported in blast furnaces and rolling mills, 
tires and inner tubes, automobiles, cotton-—goods 


nanufacturing, and brick manufacturing. 


Compared with January of last year, 9 of the 
10 ~selected 
wage payments to their workers in January 1939. 
The the 12-month 


from about 4 


industries averaged higher weekly 


increases over interval ranged 
in petroleum 


30 


percent refining and 


foundries and machine shops to percent in 


tires and tubes and 40 percent in blast furnaces 
and rolling mills. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





JANUARY 
1939* DECEMBER 1936 | JANUARY 1938 
hat O TO 
JANUARY 1639 | JANUARY 1979 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent 
Employment.....+-- 3, 232,700 -15.9 - 1.9 
Weekly pay roll... $63,953,000 -12.3 - 0.6 
Weekly hourS...++- 43.0 + 0.4 - 0.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.55 + 4.8 + 2.5 
Weekly earnings... $22.20 + 4.3 + 1.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment....se+s 1,414,000 - 2.1 » $72 
Weekly pay roll... $43,705,000 - 0.3 Wo change 
Weekly hours...e.«- 41.5 - 0.3 - 0.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 + 3.3 + 2.9 
Weekly earnings... 29.60 + 1.9 + 3.4 
METAL MINING 
Employment..eeceees 67,500 - 1.5 - 8.9 
Weekly pay roll... $1,813,000 + 2.2 - 6.4 
Weekly hours..e.ee. 41.5 + 3.7 * 4.2 
Hourly earnings... $0.69 + 0.2 + 1.9 
Weekly earnings... $28. 25 + 3.8 + 2.8 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Enployment..sseceee 406,900 - 0.7 - 8.5 
Weekly pay roll... $8,633,000 - 3.5 +10.9 
Weekly hours...... 26.5 - 3.2 $22.2 
Hourly earnings... $0.88 No change + 0.8 
Weekly earnings... $23.25 - 2.8 +21.2 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment..ceeees 397,200 - 0.2 - 4.8 
Weekly pay roll... $13,303,000 - 0.5 - 1.8 
Weekly hours.....-. 39.0 - 0.3 - 1.2 
Hourly earnings... $0.82 + 0.3 + 3.2 
Weekly earnings... $30.90 - 0.3 + 3.1 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE 





JANUARY 
1939" a) 1938 oa 1938 
JANUARY 1939 JANUARY 1939 
HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment....e.+.s 267 , 900 - 0.2 - 2.7 
Weekly pay roll... $3,977,000 e Bel - 1.6 
Weekly hours....-- 46.5 - 0.8 - 1.9 
Hourly earnings... $0.32 - 0.3 + 2.6 
Weekly earnings... $15.00 - 0.9 + 1.1 
POWER & LIGHT 
Enployment...eeees 288,000 - 1.6 - 4.1 
Weekly pay roll... $9,107,000 - 2.5 - 3.1 
Weekly hours....-- 38.5 - 3.4 - 1.8 
Hourly earnings... $0.87 + 2.6 + 3.1 
Weekly earnings... $33.50 - 0.9 + 1.0 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...-«e+ee. 184,800 a 6.9 - 4.2 
Weekly pay roll... $6,089,000 + 2.1 + 0.8 
Weekly hours...... 46.5 t+ 1.6 + 3.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.72 + 0.8 + 2.3 
Weekly earnings... $33.55 + 2.4 + 5.2 
LAUNDRIES 
Fmployment...eeees 215,600 - 0.1 - 3.6 
Weekly pay roll... $3,465,000 - 0.6 = 0.7 
Weekly hours...e.e-. 42.0 - 0.8 No change 
Hourly earnings... $0.41 + 0.2 + 2.7 
Weekly earnings... $17.45 - 0.4 + 3.0 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...«- eee 55, 200 - 3.8 - 2.6 
Weekly pay roll... $950,000 - 3.7 + 0.4 
Weekly hours....«. 410.5 » 8.8 + 3.4 
Hourly earnings... $0.49 + 0.6 - 3.1 
Weekly earnings... $19.15 + 0.1 + 3.1 


Preliminary 








BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JANUARY 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm.!ncome. The January cash income of 


farmers from the sale of 
estimated at $586,000,000 by 
This compares with $613,000,000 in 


December and $603,000,000 in January a year ago. 


farm products was 
the Department of 
Agriculture. 
The decline in farm sales from December to Jan- 
uary was due largely to smaller receipts from 
the sale of truck crops, cotton, 
eggs. payments to farmers. were 
$41,000,000 in January, as against $39,000,000 in 
December 1938 and $17,000,000 in January 1938. 


and poultry and 
Government 


Hog Production. More than 71,000,000 hog; 
1938, and the Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the 1939 total ma 
reach 80,000,000. The number of hogs raised has 
varied sharply in recent years, fluctuating fro 
a record high of 84,000,000 in 1933 to a low of 
55,000,000 in 1935. 
number of 


were raised in 


The South has been raising 
hogs, but the North 
States still constitute the major hog. 


an increasing 
Central 
raising area, having produced 48,000,000 hogs, or 
about two-thirds of the total raised in 1938. 


——— <> 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Production of automobiles, plate glass, 
lumber, and cement declined in January and output 
of steel, which usually increases after the 
holidays, remained at about the same level as in 
the preceding month. Among the nondurable-goods 
industries, output of cotton, silk, shoes, and 


tobacco advanced slightly but slaughtering and 


meat-packing establishments showed little change 


in activity from December. As a result, the 
Federal Reserve Board's adjusted index declined 
in January but was about 26 percent higher than 
Based on 1923-25 as 100, the 
index was 101 in January compared with 104 in 


December 1938 and 80 in January 1938. 


in January 1938. 



































. FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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* Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND 


339, 200 


in January. 


Nearly 


Automobiles. 
and trucks were assembled 


passenger cars 
This was 
about 49,200 cars and trucks less than in December 
but 129,600 more than in January 1938. 


Bituminous Coal. Output of bituminous coal 


in January totaled 35,530,000 tons, compared with 


96,230,000 tons in the preceding month and 
99,950,000 tons in January a year ago. 
Building Construction. The value of permits 


2,108 cities for building construction 
$155,900,000 in the 
the same issued building 


issued in 
aggre ga ted January. In 
preceding month cities 


permits valued at nearly $147,000,000. 





INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric 
during January totaled 10,490 kilowatt 


hours compared with 10,658 million kilowatt hours 


power 
million 
in December and 9,465 million kilowatt hours in 
January last year. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 
roads loadedon the average 575,500 cars of freight 
14,300 cars 


Class I rail- 


per week in January--a decrease of 
per week compared with December, but an increase 
of 11,250 cars per week over January 1938. 

Steel. 
3,187,000 tons. 


tons in December, 


January output of steel ingots totaled 
This 3, 140,000 
and 1,733,009 tons in January 


compares with 


a year ago. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN JANUARY 1939 


Service. About 
in the Federal 
this number, 


in the Federal 


persons were employed 


Employment 
1,211,000 
Government service in January. Of 
749,200 (exclusive of force-account, supervisory, 
and technical employees) were in the executive 
service, 339,700 in the military, 5,230 
legislative, and 2,230 in the judicial service. 

P. W. A. Construction Projects. 
at the site of construction on projects financed 
by the Public Works Administration advanced from 
194,700 in December to nearly 217,300 in January. 
The total weekly 
employed was $16,170,000 in December, 
$17,079,000 in January. 

Other Federal Government Construction Projects. 


Nearly 187,300 workers were employed in January 


in the 


Employment 


wage income of the workers 


as against 


on projects financed by regular appropriations, the 
and the 
U. S. Housing Authority. Their earnings for the 
non th to $19,315,000. In 
approximately 220,000 persons were employed at 
a total pay roll of $20,800,000. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 


amounted December 
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The Works Program. Projects financed by the 
Works Progress Administration, other than emergency 
conservation work, student aid, and that part of 
P. W. A. work financed by The Works 
provided work to 3,260,000 persons in. January. 
Their total earnings for the month amounted to 
approximately $165,620,000. 


Program, 


Emergency Conservation Work. The number of 
enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instructors 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps increased from 
320,975 in December to 330,150 in January. 


rose 


Wage 
payments to the persons employed from 
$14,450,000 in December to $14,710,000 in January. 


General Relief. Preliminary reports from 107 
urban localities to the Social Security Board 
indicate that approximately 823,000 families and 
Single persons than 
$25,000,000 in general relief in Jamary. This 
was an increase of about 6 percent in cases and 


received slightly more 


of 5 percent in disbursements compared with the 
preceding month. 
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| Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 


1932 (47 Stat. 409). This public yn approved by the Director, Bureau of 


the Budget, September 18, 1934, as amended February 18, 1935. 











